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JOSUAH SYLVESTER AND 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE poet Josuah Sylvester (1563-1618), 
translator of Du Bartas’s ‘Deuine Weekes 
and Workes,’ and towards the end of his 
life one of the most popular poets of the 
day, was the son of Robert Sylvester, a 
clothier, who had married a daughter of 
John Plumbe of Eltham, in Kent. After 
the death of both his parents in his early 
childhood, Josuah was brought up by his 
mother’s brother, William Plumbe, who 
also lived at Eltham. He was sent to the 
Free Grammar School of King Edward VI. 
at Southampton, of which the headmaster 
was at that time the distinguished scholar 
Adrian & Saravia, afterwards Prebendary 
of Canterbury and Westminster, and one 
of the translators of the authorized version 
of the Bible. Two references to his school- 
days under Saravia occur in Sylvester’ s 
works, one in the ‘ Funerall Elegie’ on the 


death of Mistress Margarite Hill (wife of 
Dr. Robert Hill and previously wife of 
Saravia), and the other in the later dedica- 
tion (to the Earl of Southampton) of the 
* Memorials of Mortalitie.’ 

Most of these facts are stated in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ and also in Dr. Grosart’s in- 
troductory memoir prefixed to his col- 
lected edition of Sylvester’s works. They 
suggest a question to which they supply 
no answer—why was the boy sent from 
Eltham to the Southampton school? In 
my efforts to recall attention to the famous 
old boys of King Edward’s School, South- 
ampton, of which I am headmaster, certain 
facts have come to light which furnish 
an explanation, and moreover are in- 
teresting as being concerned with persons 
referred to in the poems. I think that they 
are of sufficient importance to be preserved. 

William Plumbe died in 1593, and his 
will makes mention of his “ good brother 
and freind Mt James Parkynson.” This | 
cannot mean that Parkynson was a brother 
of William Plumbe’s wife, for it is known 
that Plumbe married first Margaret South- 
well, widow of Sir Robert Southwell and 
daughter of Sir Thomas Nevil, and secondly 
Elizabeth Gresham, widow of John Gresham 
and daughter of Edward Dormer. Parkyn- 
son must therefore have married a sister 
of William Plumbe. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century 
a Captain James Parkinson was Constable 
of the Castle of Southampton, and Captain 
of Calshot Castle. In the circumstances it 
would not be very rash to surmise that he 
was the James Parkinson who had married 
Miss Plumbe; as we shall see, there are 
other pieces of evidence which place the 
matter beyond reasonable doubt. 

Though Josuah Sylvester dedicated most 
of his later poems to royal or noble patrons 
(or such as he hoped would become so), this 
was not the case with the earlier ones. His 
first poem was published in 1590-1, and in 
1592 he dedicated ‘ The Triumph of Faith’ 
to his uncle, William Plumbe. Mr. Plumbe 
died a few months later, and a subsequent 
edition of the poem bore an inscription 
stating that jt was ‘“‘formerlie dedicated 
and now for euer consecrated to the grate- 
full Memorie of the first kinde Fosterer of 
our tender Muses, my never-sufficiently- 
Honoured dear Uncle, W. Plumbe, Esq.” 
Another well-known instance of his dedi- 
cations to relatives or connexions is the 
much later case of ‘ Auto-Machia,’ which 
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was dedicated first to one and afterwards to 
another member of the Nevil family (to 
which the first Mrs. Plumbe_ belonged). 
But I do not think it has been observed 
that the earliest poem of all is another 
case of the same kind. The translation of 
Du Bartas’s ‘ Yvry ’ (1590-1) was dedicated 
to “‘ Maister James Parkinson and Maister 
John Caplin, Esquires, his well-beloved 
friends,’ and the former of these was, as we 
have seen, the poet’s uncle. 

Now in this dedication Parkinson is 
associated with John Caplin, and the 
Capelins were one of the most prominent 
families in Southampton at this time. 
A John Capelin had been Mayor of South- 
ampton at the time King Edward VI. 
School was founded in 1553, and ten years 
later he was burgess of Parliament for the 
borough. He died in 1570, and his son, also 
called John Capelin, was admitted a burgess 
of the town in the same year. It must have 
been this younger John Capelin with whom 
James Parkinson was associated in the 
dedication of Sylvester’s first published 
poem. 

We can hardly stop at this point. If 
Sylvester dedicated any early poems to 
relatives, the first of all was scarcely likely 
to have been an exception. And if the first 
was dedicated to two men, of about the 
same age, of whom one, as we now know, 
was an uncle of the poet, it is very probable 
that the other was an uncle also. Other- 
wise, one imagines that his uncle Parkinson 
would have had the dedication to himself. 
Thus the association of the two names not 
only makes it impossible to doubt the identity 
of the James Parkynson of William Plumbe’s 
will with the James Parkinson of South- 
ampton, but it further suggests the likeli- 
hood of John Capelin’s wife having been 
another of the daughters of John Plumbe. 
If that were so, we should have the fol- 
lowing tree :— 

John 


| | | | 
William adaughter adaughter a daughter 


Plumbe im. Robert m. Capt. m. John 
Sylvester James Capelin 
Parkinson 


JOSUAH SYLVESTER 


The conjecture relating to John Capelin 
still waits to be confirmed. In the mean- 
time we have shown that the poet had at 
least one uncle living in Southampton, even 
if he had not two. 

It may be worth while to give a few more 


particulars which the study of the South- 
ampton records has elicited. In 1643 a 
Captain John Parkinson died by his own 
hand, and in consequence his estates became 
forfeit to the mayor and burgesses. Papers 
relating to the matter are preserved among 
the town muniments. One of them, ‘ Henry 
Capelin’s Release to Mr. Parkinson of free 
Land and Garden,’ is interesting as bringing 
together again the two names of Sylvester’s 
dedication. It is dated Dec. 30, 1613, 
and in it John Parkinson is described as 
“brother and heir of James Parkinson gent 
deceased.” Taking account of all the dates, 
it would seem that the two brothers John 
and James were sons of that James Par- 
kinson who married Miss Plumbe, and so 
were first cousins of Josuah Sylvester. A 
reference in another document to a sum of 
money “lent by Mt Jot Parkinson for 
y® payment of y® garrisson repayed... 
oute of y® Excise Office,” suggests that the 
connexion with the Castle of Southampton 
had been maintained. Among the many 
bonds forfeited to the corporation there 
are almost as many drawn in favour of 
Bridgett Parkinson as of John, so that 
Bridgett must have been his wife, though I 
found no document in which she was so 
described. She was evidently possessed 
of considerable property, and this agrees 
with the fact that in 1635 a certain Bridget 
Parkinson gave twenty pounds to the town 
of Southampton for the annual benefit of 
the poor, a gift which was afterwards 
transferred to King Edward VI. School. 

I add a note on the two Nevils to whom 
Sylvester dedicated his ‘ Auto-Machia,’ for 
it appears to me that the ‘D.N.B.’ is 
mistaken on one point. The dictionary 
states that the poem was first dedicated 
to Lady Mary Nevil, and afterwards to 
her sister Lady Cecily. I think that Cecily 
was the daughter, not the sister, of Mary. 
The dedications are as follows :— 

In 1607, ‘‘To the right noble, vertuous 
and learned lady, the Lady Marie Nevil.” 

In 1615, ‘To the truely-honorable Mistris 
Cecilie Nevil.” 

The writer in the ‘D.N.B.’ appears to 
have misquoted the title in the second 
case; and it is obvious that the descrip- 
tion Mistris Cecilie is not in favour of the 
sister-relationship, for Lady Mary Nevil 
was a daughter of the Earl of Dorset. 
On the other hand, a piece of positive 
evidence for the daughter-relationship arises 
out of Sylvester’s inveterate habit of con- 
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to whom his poems were dedicated. The 
later dedication includes a eulogistic sonnet 
on the virtues of Cecilie Nevil, describing 
her as the richly endowed daughter of 
Minerva; and the significance of the de- 
scription consists in the fact that in the 
earlier dedication Alia Minerva. had been 
the anagram on the name Maria Nevila. 


C. F. 


CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. 

(8S. x. 171, 3115 xi. 42, 242-10 S. viii. 443, 
491 ix. 116 ; xi. 437—ILS. ii. 386 ; iii. 242; 
iv. 382, 461 ; v. 123, 484—12S. i. 121, 185, 
285, 467 ; ii. 505.) 


Among his English acquaintances Casanova 
speaks of ‘‘le chevalier Edgard, jeune Anglais, 
riche, et qui jouissait de la vie en caressant 
ses passions. J’avais fait sa connaissance 
chez lord Pembroke” (Garnier ed., vi. 539). 
Other editions of the ‘Mémoires’ (e.g., 
Laforgue’s) describe him as Sir Edgar 
Each variation presents difficulties. The 
title of Sir Edgar , at this period, is 
an unfamiliar one, and the name Edgard is 
unknown. 

Herr Gustav Gugitz of Vienna, the editor- 
in-chief of the forthcoming edition of 
Casanova’s ‘ Mémoires ’—basing his assump- 
tion on a letter formerly preserved in Count 
Walstein’s library at Dux in Bohemia, written 
to Casanova while in England, dated Dec. 1, 
1763, and signed KE. Agar 
suggests that the previously unidentified 
Edgard or Sir Edgar is the writer of this 
letter. Unfortunately the letter itself con- 
tains no clue and I have not been able to 
obtain a facsimile. 

The most prominent W. E. Agar of the 
period was Welbore Ellis Agar, who was 
twenty-eight years old at the time of 
Casanova’s visit to London. He was the 
son of Henry Agar, M.P., and Anne, only 
daughter of the Right Rev. Welbore Ellis, 
Bishop of Meath; born in 1735; married 
October, 1762, Gertrude, daughter of Sir 
Charles Hotham, Bart. (who died at Margate, 
> ae 50, on Aug. 14, 1780); appointed one 
of the Commissioners of the Customs in 
December, 1776 ; and died at his house in New 
Norfolk Street, aged 69, on Oct. 30, 1805. 
He was brother to the first Viscount Clifden. 

In ‘The Hothams,’ by Mrs. A. M. W. 
Sterling, ii. 333-4, it is stated that his 
marriage was an unhappy one. 

Until there is an opportunity of com- 


nova’scorrespondent of Dec. 1, 1763, it cannot 
be determined that they are identical, and 
even then there is no direct evidence to 
connect Edgard with Agar, but it is not im- 
probable that they were one and the same 
person, 

The “‘ Canon,” where Casanova dined (Gar- 
nier, vi. 540-41; vii. 60) appears to have been 
the famous Cannon Coffee-house in Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, the site of which is 
now occupied by the Union Club at the south- 
west corner of Trafalgar Square. In 1763 
it was owned by Patrick Cannon, and after 
his death in 1765 was carried on by his 
widow, Susannah Cannon. It was rated at 
£48. In 1815 it was owned by one Hodges 
(vide ‘ Story of Charing Cross,’ by J. Holden 


Carmichael, and the Westminster Rate 
Books). 
The Star Tavern (Garnier, vi. 377, 


383) to which I have already referred at 
128. i. 122, may possibly have been the Star — 


’|in the Strand, near Charing Cross, which is 


mentioned in Mr. J. PAUL DE CastRO’s ‘ List 
of London Coffee-houses and Taverns,’ at 
128. ix. 525. Casanova, who patronized the 
Orange and the Cannon, which were close at 
hand, was familiar with this part of the town. 

Casanova says that Lady Harrington in- 
troduced him to her four daughters (Garnier, 
vi. 364). She had five daughters, but we 
cannot complain of Casanova’s inaccuracy 
in this instance, as the youngest, Lady Anna 
Stanhope, afterwards Duchess of New- 
castle, was only three years old in 1763, and 
therefore it is quite probable that he did not 
see her. 

It is obvious that the story of the riot at 
Drury Lane Theatre (Garnier, vi. 369; cf. 
“N. & Q.,’ 128. i. 185) and the story of the 
wager at White’s Club (Garnier, vi. 461 ; 
cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 118. iv. 383) were both related 
to Casanova by one of his friends, and that he 
repeated them in his ‘ Mémoires’ as if he 
had actually been an eyewitness of the 
incidents. 

The file of The St. James’s Chronicle for 
the year 1763 at the British Museum is 
complete, but although I have searched it 
twice I cannot discover any of the para- 
graphs which Casanova says appeared in 
this newspaper. 

pension . & Harwich” 
(obviously a misprint for Hammersmith) 
where Sophie Cornelys was educated (Garnier, 
vi. 474) consisted of three houses in the Broad- 
way, Hammersmith, yclept at the period 
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“the rat-trap,’’ and was conducted by the 
Sisters of the Institute of Mary. In 1763 
the Reverend Mother (‘la directrice,”’ vide 
Garnier, vi. 474) was Frances Gentil. Un- 
fortunately the list of pupils does not 
appear to have been preserved in the Catholic 
archives, but Casanova is corroborated by 
John Taylor (vide ‘ Records of My Life,’ i. 267), 
who states that Sophie Cornelys was placed 
in “‘ a Roman Catholic seminary at Hammer- 
smith.” 


rinthe ” in Richmond Park (Garnier, vi. 528). 
Probably this was the ‘labyrinth full of 
intricate mazes” which Queen Caroline, 
wife of George II., had constructed in the 
gardens of Richmond Lodge around a Gothic 
building called Merlin’s Cave. 

‘* M. Leigh,”’ banker, mentioned in Garnier, 
vii. 63, may have been Mr. Lee, a member 
of the firm’ of Brassy, Lee and Co., Lombard 
Street. HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 128. vi. and vii. passim ; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226, 286, 306, 385, 426, 504, 525; 


x. 26, 66, 


102.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt. 


Waghorn’s . 


Watson’s Strand 


Webb's Smithfield 


Welch Head Dyott Street, St. Giles .. 


Bethnal Green Road 
Hammersmith 


Well and Beckett .. 
Welsh Trooper 


Wenman’s Punch- Near the Royal Exchange 


house 
West India .. Behind Royal ne 
Wheatsheaf. . Fleet Market... 
Wheatsheaf. . Drury Lane 
Wheatsheaf. . Upper Tooting 
Wheatsheaf. . Oxford Street 


White Bear.. Basinghall Street, east side 


White Bear .. Bear Garden, Southwark 


*White Bear New End, Hampstead .. 


White Bear and 
Whetstone 


The Mall, Chiswick 


Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill 


1720 Daily Courant, July 8 

1774 Dartmouth MSS., 1887, i. 372. 

— Report of House of Lords MSS., 
1908, vol. iv. 

1782 ‘ Lives of the British Physicians,’ 
1830, p. 182. 


Post Bag, Feb. 24. Proposals for 
the Joynt in the 
£1,500,000 Lottery. 

— Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

—  _Larwood, p. 8. 

Named after Saunders Welch, the 
High Constable of Holborn, and 
later a Justice of the Peace. 

—  Larwood, p. 374. 

1745 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Also known as The Welsh Goat. 

1744 London Daily Post, Jan. 4. 


1749 General Advertiser, July 19. 
1776 J. T. Smith’s ‘Book for a Rainy 
Day,’ 1905, p. 69. 
1789 ‘Life’s Painter of 
Characters.’ 
— London Museum: sketch by J,T. 
Wilson (A22048). 
1789 ‘Life’s Painter of Variegated 
Characters.’ 
1677 Ogilvy and Morgan’s ‘ London 
Survey’d.’ 
1708 ‘ A New View of London,’ i. 5. 
1732 ‘Parish Clerks’ Remarks of 
London,’ p. 383. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
1799 Harwood’s ‘ Map of London.’ 
—  Harben, p. 58. 
— London Museum: pewter tankards 
(A 2747 and 2751). 
Kept by Richard King and after- 
e wards by Thomas Ward. 
1704 Baines’s ‘ Hampstead,’ p. 233. 
1766 —. and Highgate Express, 
Oct. 920. 
vi. 557. 
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White’s Alley Eating 
House 
White Hart.. 
*White Hart 
White Hart.. 
White Hart.. 
White Hart.. = 
*White Hart 


White Hart 


White Hart 

White Hart. . 

White Hart. . 

White Hart.. 

Hart Ale- 

house 

White Hart and 
Three Tobacco 
Pipes 

White Horse 

White Horse 


White Horse 


White Horse 
White Horse 


*White Horse 


White Horse 


White Horse 


White Horse 


*White Horse 


White Horse 


White Horse ae 
White Horse +6 


Chancery Lane .. 
Little Eastcheap, north side . 
Abchurch Lane. . 


Foster Lane, Cheapside 
Without Cripplegate .. 


Butcher-hall Lane 
Corner of Warwick Court, 
Holborn 


St. John’s Street, by Hick’s Hall 


Warwick Street, Vises Cross 
Kennington Lane A 


Newington Butts 

High Street, Hampstead 

Giltspur Street, Smithfield 

Whitechapel, south side, between 
Somerset Street and _ the 


White Swan 

Opposite Globe Lane, Mile End 

Whitechapel, west of Church 
Lane and north of Colchester 
Street 

London Wall, south side, oppo- 
site entrance to Bethlem 
Hospital 

Wood Street, east side, 
of the ‘‘ Castle ” 

Coleman Street, »vest side 


north 


Friday Street, west side, south 
of Watling Street 


Cripplegate 


leet. Street 


Fleet Market, upper end, east 
side 


Fetter Lane, at rear of Barnard’s 
Inn (Law) 


Holborn Bars 


King Street, Golden Square .. 
Oxford Street, between Angel 
Hill and Great Chapel Street 
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White Horse Westminster 


White Horse .. At the south-west corner 
White Horse Street, Picca- 
dilly 

White Horse 
Fields 

White Horse Kensington 


*White Horse Church Lane. Chelsea 


White Horse .. Corner of Welbeck Street, 


Cavendish Square 


White Horse Peckham Rye. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE Crown INN, SHIPTON-UNDER-WYCH- 
woop, Oxon.—Little seems to be known of 
the history of this interesting old inn, which 

ssesses a fine Perpendicular gateway. 
The following information from a Chancery 
suit in the P.R.O. (Mitford, 316/107) throws 
alittle light on its history in the seventeenth 
century. In 1685 it was conveyed by Arthur 
Ashfield and three others of Shipton and 
Milton to Sir Henry Unton of Bruern, Bt., 
Michael Ashfield and others of Shipton and 
Milton on trust to apply half the yearly 
revenue “to for and about the reparacon 
amending and maintenance of that part of 
Shipton Bridge under Whichwood which is 
from the middle of the great bow of Shipton 
bridge towards the west,” and the other 
half to the repair, &e., of ‘‘Stoken Bridge in 
Milton.” With 16 acres of arable and 6 
acres of meadow, &c., belonging to it, the 
value is given at £16 per annum. At that 
time it was in the occupation of Simon 
Chamberlain. From Simon C.’s will (proved 
at Oxford, July 9, 1597) and that of his 
wife Joane (proved Oxford, Nov. 19, 1597) 
it appears that the Rev. Bartholomew Cham- 
berlain, D.D., was their eldest son. Foster’s 
‘Alumni’ states that the latter entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, June 7, 1563, aged 
17. He held a number of livings, including 
that of Burford in his native county. Is 
anything further known of his history ? 

E. St. Brooes. 


Earty Domestic Use or ELEcTRIC 
Licut.—In The Times recently a claim 
was made (by Messrs. Hampton and Sons) 
that No. 7, Kensington Park Gardens, was 
the first private house in London to have 
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1789 ‘Life’s Painter of Variegated 
Characters.’ 
of —-  Dasent’s ‘ Piccadilly in Three Cen- 


turies,’ pp. 104-5. 


Islington Road, facing the Spaw 1744 General Advertiser, March 26. 


—— Larwood, p. 172. 
Addison wrote several Spectators 
here. 
Pulled down ¢,. 1825 and rebuilt as 
the Holland Arms.” 
Thornbury, v. 90, 91 


Faulkner’s ‘ ‘History of Chelsea,” 
1829, i. 167. 
Larwood,.p. 172. 
1789 ‘Life’s Painter of Variegated 


Characters.’ 
J. pr Castro. 


electric light in use. The apparatus to 

supply it was arranged by the occupier of 

the house—the late Sir William Crookes, 

O.M.—in the early eighties, and it is curious 

to note that the conducting wires were 

insulated in glass. R. B. 
Upton. 


JoHN Kenpatt (d. about 1501).—The 
account of this Knight of St. John in the 
‘D.N.B.’ states that he was appointed 
Tureopolier in 1477 and succeeded John 
Weston as prior of the English Hospitallers 
about 1491, and that he apparently died in 
November, 1501. About 12 years ago, 
when reading A. H. Mathew’s very bad 
translation of the Diary of Joannes Burech- 
ardts, [ remember coming across the name 
of John Kendall Virgil as Turcopolier in the 
pontificate of Innocent VIIT. (1482-92). 
Presumably Virgil was his nickname. Is 
he known tc have written poetry ? Ac- 
cording to Canon Mifsud’s ‘ English Knights 
Hospitallers in Malta’ (p. 66 n.), Kendall was 
appointed Grand Prior of England July 20, 
1485. In notes on pp. 44, 199 and 200, 
Canon Mifsud states that, as Prior, John 
Kendall, with the assent of the provincial 
chapter, let Hampton Court for 99 years at 
£46 a year, but that the indenture of a long 
lease of Hampton Court at £59 a year, 
entered between the Prior, Sir Thomas 
Doewra and Cardinal Wolsey, 
who had obtained or purchased its cession at the 
death of the person to whom Prior Kendall had 
previous!¥ given it, is alluded to in a charter of the 
Grand Master, dated 14 August 1517 (vo'. 406, 
L.C., 1517, f. 163, P.R.M.), which may be seen in 
Porter’s ‘ History of the Knights,’ ed. London, 
1883, p. 571. 
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On p. 304, Canon Titead, after stating 


that ‘‘ the Order became the statutory heir 
of the professed Knight of Malta in respect 
of that part of his estate of which he had not 
disposed before making his profession in 
religion,” goes on thus :— 

This was in virtue of the Canon law Quidquid 
acquirit monachus, monasterio  acquiril. The 
declaration of expropriation usually made by the 
Knights was not so much a testament as a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities to serve as guide in 
the framing and checking of their ‘ spoils.’ 
Thus, the declaration of expropriation made by 
Sir John Kendall, Grand Prior of England, in the 
deeds of Notary William Yiton, on the 14th of 
February 1501, was held by the Council of the 
Order at Rhodes on the 8th of February 1503 
to be null and void, inasmuch as Sir John had 
acted against the statutes by appointing heirs and 
making bequests. 

In 1499 ‘“‘ Johannes Kendal prior sancti 
Johannis Jerusalem in Anglia’? was on the 
panel at the trial of Edward, Earl of War- 
wick (see L. W. Vernon Harcourt, ‘ His 
Grace the Steward,’ at p. 465). 

B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


EMERSON AND Dr. JoHNSON.—Reading 
recently Dr. Jchnson’s description of a 
poet in ‘ Rasselas’ I was struck with the 
general resemblance that parts of it bear to 
Emerson’s exposition of the duties of the 
scholar in his famous address on “the 
American Scholar” and in his ‘ Literary 
Ethics,’ though there is, of course, an 
immense difference between the light, delicate, 
nervous style in which Emerson veils 
his ideas and the ponderous, unornamented 
pomposity of the Johnsonian phraseology. 
Johnson, like Emerson, is really laying down 
rules for the man who, with a high purpose, 
devotes his life to the pursuit of knowledge, 
and is not describing a poet in our narrower 
sense of the word. The following are the 
points of resemblance that I noted :— 

1. He must divest himself of the prejudices of 
his age and country (Johnson). 

He is one who raises himself from private 
considerations and breathes and lives on public 
and illustrious thoughts (Emerson). 

2. He must know many languages and many 
sciences (Johnson), 

He must be be an university of knowledges 
(Emerson). 

3. He must disregard present law and opinions 
- content himself with the slow progress of 
his name, contemn the applause of his own time 
(Johnson). 

(He must) defer never to the popular cry. . . 
let him seek the shade and find wisdom in neglect 
- . .in the long period of his preparation he must 
betray often an ignorance and shiftlessness in 
popular arts, incurring the disdain of the able 
who shoulder him aside (Emerson). 
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4. He must write as the interpreter of nature 
(Johnson), 

Bend to the persuasion which is flowing to you 
from every object in nature to be its tongue 
to the heart of men (Emerson). 

Emerson, I believe, also went to Fichte 
for some of his ideas on this subject. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


Str. DunstTan’s, REGENT’s Park.—It may 
not be generally known that the house used 
by the late Sir Arthur Pearson for his 
training institution for blind ex-service men 
was once the residence of a noted collector, 
the late Mr. Henry H. Gibbs. There is in 
existence his ‘Catalogue of some printed 
Books and Manuscripts at St. Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s Park, and Aldenham House, 
Berks’ (roxburghe binding, 4to ; privately 
printed, 1888). A presentation copy, with 
photo and autograph letter (lot 3219) was 
in the Huth collection and sold at Sotheby’s, 
June 6, 1913. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton-road, Brixton, S.W. 


Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Temporary Forps: ‘Sanp.”—In an 
Inquisition as to the Sewers of Lincolnshire 
of July 2, 25 Eliz., in the possession, in 
1851 (when it was printed: B.M., 8775, 
c. 73), of William Sowerby, Esq., of Messing- 
ham, Lines, is a provision (p. 12) :— 

That the Township of Burringham in making 
their warthes or fordes over the aforesaid dytches 
do not cast in more sand then is needfull for 
passage of their cattell into the Northmoores. 

It seems unlikely that ordinary sand 
would be available for this purpose—or 
would be effective. It is possible that some 
sort of gravel is meant? Are there other 
instances of temporary fords? How was 
the “sand” prevented from being washed 
away immediately ? @. Vv. 


Sowmoys.”’—By a deed of 1500, enrolled 
on the Roll of the Great~Seal of Scotland 
of the same year (printed 1882, at p. 542), 
a grantor 
concessit annuum redditum 10 librarum de 
terris dominii de Cavertoun, vic. Roxburgh, et 
duo cotagia proxime adjacentia occidentalem 
partem pomarii ejusdem . . . et pratum vul- 
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a 
gariter nuncupatum le Grymys Medow, cum 


communi pastura unius equi et 4 de le sowmoys 
in dicta villa de Cavertoun. 


What were these ? Q: V. 


THE AND PeEN.”’—In a collection 
of letters written to India in 1703 I have 
found one dated “London Bell Yard 
Gracechurch Street from the Hand and 
Pen 11th March 1702/3.” I do not see the 
“Hand and Pen” in either of Mr. DE 
CastROo’s lists of eighteenth-century inns and 
coffee-houses. Is anything known of it ? 

L. M. ANstEy. 


few years ago 
an article appeared in one of the archzo- 
logical journals or elsewhere showing that 
Nicholas Hilliard, the miniaturist, was finan- 
cially interested in a gold-mining venture in 
Scotland. I should be glad of the exact 
reference. 


“THE BALL AND MOUTH.”—In one of 
Byron’s letters, just published, he describes 
the appearance of the superannuated ‘“‘ In- 
fant Roscius,”’ in 1812. ‘‘ His face like the 
ball and mouth on the panels of a heavy 
eoach.”” What was this ‘** ball and mouth,” 
and does it shed any light on the question 
whether the old sign of the “ Bull and Mouth” 
was really a corruption of ‘‘ Boulogne 
Mouth” ? I should be glad if any of your 
readers can enlighten me. 

FRASER BADDELEY. 


“THE PARLER WITHIN THE MANOR 
Puace.’’—In a deed of 1535, Anthony Daston 
obtains from the Abbot of Pershore a lease 
of certain lands, including ‘“‘ the farm of all 
the houses, buildings, &c., belonging to the 
Manor of Broadway with the two Sheepcotes 
and with the Parler and the Chamber to the 
same adjacent, in the house of the Manor 
aforesaid.” 

In a large corpus of documents in the 
Public Record Office relating to a lawsuit in 


the year 1541 about this lease, ‘‘ the Parler | 


within the Manor place of Broadway and 


am with all humility 
writing an addendum to Samuel Smiles’s 
‘ Self-Help,’ which I think I have practically 
completed with the exception of the Indus. 
trial section. 

Could any reader supply me with parti- 
culars of Englishmen—that is Britishers— 
who from humble beginnings have become 
“captains of industry’? JI am anxious 
to get right up to date, including men 
who are still living. Also I should be 
glad of particulars as to existing biographies 
or autobiographies, if any. 

(Mrs.) Marcaret Hopxrs. 


Appison’s ‘Sprctator.’—There is an 
‘edition ‘printed for J. and R. Tonson 
;and §. Draper” with frontispiece illustra- 
tions — “F. Hayman delin.” and “C. 
_Grignion sculp.”” What is the date of this 
edition ? 8. 

| Henry Stppoys.—I am told that Henry 
Siddons (1774-1815), son of the famous 
‘Sarah Siddons, wrote some poems. If so, 


| were these embodied in his plays or issued 
|separately? Was he author of a poem 
‘entitled ‘The Triumphs of Commerce’ 
(about 1793)? If so, does it contain any 
‘memorable or poetical passages ? 

RussELL MARKLAND. 


___ Francis REDFERN.—Can anyone give 
biographical particulars of this historian 
of Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, dates of birth 
and death, &c. He wrote ‘Dove Valley 
Rhymes,’ 1875. Does this little book 
,contain any poems of merit ? 

RussELL MARKLAND. 


REFUSAL TO KOTOW.—On two occasions 
/I have come across an allusion to an ac- 
‘count of an English private who, being 
brought before some Eastern potentate, 
I think the Emperor of China, was told 
to enter the presence in the local ‘manner, 
refusal entailing death. The private re- 
fused and was killed. 

I would be much obliged by being referred 
‘to the original account of this episode. . 
A. S. 


the Chamber thereunto adjoining ” are again | 
mentioned. | CapBy.—A contemporary account of the 
In the will of Anthony Daston, dated 1572, International Exhibition of 1862 mentions 
he devises to Thomas Porter ‘“‘ the house of | among its features ‘“‘ Cadby’s grand piano ” 
the Parsonage of Hinton, the Parler and and Distin’s band. Distin’s name survived 
adjacent Chamber excepted.” ‘to a later date, but who was Cadby, and 
The phrase “the Parler and Chamber ad- was he maker of or player upon the grand 
jacent ” is somewhat puzzling. Were these, piano? Was his career connected with the 
in pre-Reformation times, expressly reserved | Hall of that name, now the headquarters 
for the use of the priest ? E. A. B. B. | of well-known caterers? W.. B. H. 


( 
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NieceR — The Evening GrorcE Avucustus FitzHaRD- 
Standard, under this heading in its issue ING, son of Augustus Fitzharding of London, 
of Dec. 14 last, states that the late Mr.; was admitted to Westminster School in 
Gladstone ‘“‘ became proficient on the banjo, September, 1823, aged 13, and placed on the 


and used to sing ‘ Darktown Races’ with 
its ‘Doo-da-doo-da’ refrain.” Surely the 
name of the song was ‘Camptown Races,’ 
or something similar ? I remember it well, | 
nearly 60 years ago, and do not remember | 
the suggested title. I think the song com-, 
menced ‘‘Camptown  race-course, three | 
miles long...” (or Camdown 


Some 
weeks before the appearance of the note. 
in the above newspaper I had inquired 
as to the song, something having caused it 
to haunt me. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘THe Man.’—TI recently picked | 
up on a Farringdon Street twopenny barrow | 
a volume ‘The Marrying Man: A Comedy | 
in Three Acts,’ by the author of ‘ Cousin’ 
Geoffrey’ (¢.e., Mrs. Gordon Smythies): | 
printed for private circulation (and not in| 
the British Museum). It was an adaptation | 
from her novel of the same name, published | 
in 1841 and dedicated to Theodore Hook. | 
Was it ever performed? It is not in. 
Clarence’s bibliography, ‘The Stage Cyclo- 
peedia.’ J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Cot. Gorpon, R.E., IN THE CrRIMEA.—In 
a ‘Series of Historical Portraits photo- 
graphed in the Crimea, 1855,’ by Roger. 
Fenton (it is not in the British Museum), 
there is said to be a portrait of “Col. 
Gordon, R.E.” Is this Major-General | 
Edward Charles Acheson Gordon, R.E. | 
(1827-1909), and what is the size of the! 
portrait ? J. M. Buttocn. | 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


“ EucEPHUS’”’ AS A CuHrisTIAN Name.— 

I have just interviewed a man of sixty- 
seven who gives his “ full Christian name ”’ 
as above. He produced his marriage cer- | 
tificate of forty years ago (from a register | 
office in Hull), and in that the name is so| 
spelt. Is this a real name or a corruption 
(e.g., of ‘‘ Josephus”’) ? My man tells me 
that he was left an orphan when he was, 
seven or eight years old, and that he 
had ‘“‘no friends,’ and had to “do for) 
himself.” It seems as though he had to) 
“do for himself’? even in the matter of a. 
Christian name. | 
(Rev.) A. K. CHIGNELL. | 

Charterhouse, Hull. 


_[Is this not likely to be a corruption of Euse- 
bius ?] 


'Size about 8 by 10 inches. 


foundation in 1825. Further particulars of 
his parentage and career are desired, and also 
the date and place of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 


DESCENDANTS OF RICHARD PENDERELL.— 
John Field of Lambeth Marsh (1743-1790) 
married as his second wife Sarah Burrows 
(1749-1797), who was said to be a descendant 
of Richard Penderell. On the strength of 
this descent the Fields added an oak tree 
to their coat of arms. 

Can anyone tell me where to find an ac- 
count of the Penderell family, so that I can 
see whether the Burrows tradition was 
correct ? G. A. ANDERSON. 


HistToricaL CoppeR-PLATES.—I have just 
bought a set of 12 copper-plates engraved 
by J. Harris, an engraver who worked at - 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth century. They appear to 
be copies of old illuminated pictures. Can 
any reader tell me if they were ever published 
in a book and, if so, what was its title ? 
The plates are 
as under :— 

1. Battle at Newcastle-on-Tyne of the King of 
Scotland and against the Queen of England. 

2. Coronation of Pope Boniface IX. 

3. Oliver d’Auterme retailiates upon the 
Mariners of Ghent for his Brother’s Death. 

4. The Tilt field at St. Inglevere near Calais 
by three French Knights against all comers. 

5. The Earl of Derby takes leave of the King of 
France and, goes to his Cousin the Duke of 
Brittany. 

6. Battle of Roche Darien and Charles of Blois 
taken prisoner by the English. 

7. Richard pays a visit to his Uncle the Duke of 
Gloucester at his Castle of Pleshy. 

8. The Siege of Tunis. 

9. A Priest called John Ball stirs up great 
Commotions in England. 

10. Wat Tyler killed by Walworth. 

11. Isabella, daughter of the King of France, 
given in marriage to King of England. 
me. King Edward’s first Expedition against the 

cots. 
ARTHUR W. WATERS. 


THE Expression ‘“‘ Up to.”—When did 
this disagreeable and ungrammatical phrase 
come into vogue? The wonder and the 
pity are that it has worked its way into 
all classes of society, and it is surely high 
time that it was ‘up to” them to dis- 
continue it. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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CoLonEL Montresor or Brextmont, Co. 
Kent.—Colonel Montresor gave the bells 
to Throwley Church, Kent, in 1781, where 
he intended to be buried. He died, however, 
in Maidstone Gaol and was buried apparently 
in Maidstone Church, June 9, 1799. “he 
Kentish Gazette states he was then “ proved 
innocent,” but does not say with what 
crime or misdemeanour he had been charged. 
What was his supposed offence ? Belmont 
was sold and the sheriff was in possession 
for 1800 and 1801. Why? 

Percy 

{The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that he died about 1788.] 


Use or “at” on “In” 
NAMES.—What governs the preposition ‘‘in 
or “at” in reference to a city or town? 
We always say “in London,” never “ at 


WITH PLACE- 


London.” We say ‘at Leamington,’ not 
“in Leamington.” Where is the distinc- 
tion ? RAVEN. 


Tae CoMPLEAT COLLIER.’—Perhaps some 
Northumbrian reader could kindly help 
me to find 

‘The Compleat Collier; or, The whole art of 
sinking, getting, and working the Coal Mines 
&c., as is now used in the Northern Parts, es- 

cially about Sunderland and Newcastle.’ By 

. ©. Printed at London for G. Conyers, at the 
Ring in Little Brittain, 1708. 
A reprint was issued by M. A. Richardson, 
Newcastle, in 1846. I cannot find either 
the original or the reprint in the British 
Museum catalogue and suspect that the 


DervonsuHIrRE MSS.—I should feel obliged 
to any correspondent who could point out 
the present whereabouts of the original 
manuscripts of Risdon’s ‘ History of Devon, ’ 
Westcott’s ‘Survey of Devon,’; Bishop 
Ward’s Papers, and Dr. Plot’s ‘ Natural 
History of Devon.’ 48H. 


BRETEL.—What is the meaning of this 
forename ? There is a Bretel in Domesday 
Book, who has large and numerous holdings 
from the Count of Mortain, in Somerset, 
Devon and Dorset. One of his properties, 
Ash, in Somerset, is now known as Ash- 
brittle. The name appears again in the 
Pipe Roll of 1130, under “ Bretellus de Am- 
berer,” who has notices in Hampshire, 
Warwick and Devon. 

Does the name derive from Berthold or 
Bartholomew ? Surely it can hardly be a 
diminutive of “Brito.” Solution of the 
origin of the name will be appreciated. 

Ina CRISTAL. 
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in Tretsury CuHurcH, Gros.— 
Over one of the inner doors of this church 
is a large marble tablet with this inscription 
(it is quoted from memory, but is substan- 
tially accurate) :— 

In this vault are interred several Saunderses 
of this parish. Particulars the last day wiil 
disclose. Amen. 

Is any story attached to this 
epitaph ? M. N. O. 


£1,000 1653: PRESENT-DAY Eaqut- 
VALENT.—Sir Marmaduke Constable had his 
whole estate sequestered for ten years, which, 
being put to sale, he was forced to purchase 
it of the Commonwealth for the sum of £1,000, 
April, 1653, 5 Car. IT. 

What would be to-day’s value ? 

CLIFFORD C. WooLLARD. 

68, St. Michaels Road, Aldershot, Hants. 

AUTHOR WANTED.—Whence comes the follow- 
ing sentence, which appeared in the ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam ”’ list, The Times, Feb. 6 :— 

“* Sorrow is, then, a part of love, and love 
not seek to throw it off.’’ Ss. 


unusua. 


does 
Cc. 


Replies. 


DE KEMPELEN’S AUTOMATON 
CHESS-PLAYER. 
(12 8. x. 72, 113, 155.) 
Von KEMPELEN’S chess-player has been often 
described, with details of its working. Briefly, 
it depended on the skill of an expert chess- 
player concealed partly in the figure and 
partly in the large box on which the figure 
was seated. After its invention in 1769 it had 
a great career in various ownerships until 
1838, when it was exhibited in public for the 
last time in Philadelphia, and in 1854 was 
destroyed in the fire which demolished the 
Chinese Museum of that city. An account 
of the figure will be found in Bogue’s ‘ Boy’s 
Own Book,’ 1855, but the automaton possesses 
little interest now, as it has been entirely 
superseded by later and cleverer inventions. 
The figure which Mr. AcKERMANN saw in 
South Africa 35 years ago, and which he 
so accurately remembers, was, no doubt, a 
copy of Mr. J. N. Maskelyne’s whist-player 
** Psycho,” and it is quite likely that 1 have 
handled some parts of this identical figure. 
About 1880 I numbered amongst my friends a 
professional conjuror, Mr. Edward Le Mare 
of Manchester, who had a genius for mecha- 
‘nical construction and who was one of the 
|very few makers of automata and appa- 
ratus for professional illusionists. Maske- 
|lyne’s ingeniously conceived whist-player 
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was first shown at the Egyptian Hall in 1875, | first in the book, occupying 37 pages. It 
and, as is usually the case, imitations of it was suggested to the author by finding on 
began to appear after a few years had _ his shelves a thick volume containing six or 
elapsed. I saw the original figure asa mem- more tracts on the subject. The important 
ber of the public and afterwards handled the | parts are too lengthy to quote in full, 
beautiful mechanism of the hand and arm| but the following notes may be given. The 
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of a similar figure that was being made in my 
friend’s workshop for dispatch to the Cape. 
The full mechanical details would take too 
much space to describe here. Suffice to say 
it was really a mechanical device containing 
no human figure. A spring-driven clock- 
work provided the motive power. Of two 
separate trains of mechanism, the first 
worked the sweep of the hand and head side- 
ways through a quarter circle, and the second 
train actuated, by a single cord, the closing 
of the thumb so as to grip one of the cards 


arranged in the quadrant spoken of by Mr. | 
ACKERMANN, and, by still further tension on | 


the cord, to raise the hand, wrist and fore-arm 
into such a position as showed the face of 
the card to the audience. The secret of 
the control of the apparatus lay in the fact 
that behind the stage an air-pump was used 
to raise or lower the pressure of air in a pipe 
which passed under the stage and up one 
leg of the lower wooden base. The green 
baize covering of this base allowed the 
variations of pressure to be conveyed to 
the inside of the upright glass cylinder and 
to the mechanism inside the figure where, 
I believe, a simple piston arrangement was 
raised or lowered by the high or low pressure, 
and switched the driving power of the clock- 


work on to either of the trains of gearing | 
mentioned above, or stopped midway, when | 


no motion took place. The man who played 
“* Psycho’s ” cards controlled the air-pump 
unseen. The cards of the other players 
could be overlooked from behind the curtains 
at the sides of the stage, so that the chances 
of winning were well in favour of “‘ Psycho.” 
Full details of both Kempelen’s and 
Maskelyne’s machines, with illustrations of 
the mechanism, are given in ‘The Old and 
New Magic,’ by Mr. Henry Ridgeley Evans, 
published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1906, and probably 
obtainable from Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., London. ARTHUR BowEs. 


A full account and satisfactory explana- 
tion (presumably correct) of the automaton 
and its inventor, Wolffgang de Kempelen, 
a Hungarian, appears in a book by the well- 
known chess writer, George Walker, entitled 
* Chess and Chess-Players ’ (1850) ; the article 
is headed ‘ The Chess Automaton,’ and is the 


invention appeared first at Vienna in 1770. 
Mr. Walker, in English, first quotes from 
a work by M. Windisch, ‘ Briefe iiber den 
Schachspieler des Herrn von Kempelen,’ &c. 
(Basle, 1783), giving a full description of the 
appearance of the automaton :— 

The chest to which it is fixed is three feet and 
a half long, two feet wide, and two feet and a half 
high ; and is, by means of the aforesaid castors, 
moved with facility from place to place. Behind 
this chest is seen a figure the size of life, dressed 
in the Turkish costume, seated upon a wooden 
chair fastened to the body of the Automaton, and 
which of course moves with it, when rolled about 
‘the apartment. The figure leans its eight arm 
|on the table, holding a long Turkish pipe in his 
‘left hand, in the attitude of a person who ceases 
‘to smoke. It plays with its left hand; which 
|M. de Kempelen informed me was an oversight, 
his part. When the ‘lurk is about 
' to play, M. de Kempelen, as pipe-bearer, takes the 
| pipe from his hand. Before the Automaton is 
|a chess-board, screwed on the table, or upper 
| surface of the chest, on which the eyes of the figure 
"appear to be constantly fixed. 
| Then follows a description of the para- 
‘phernalia accompanying the figure and 
clockwork in the chest, and the doors to be 
‘opened to exhibit these, before playing, 
and a description of how the figure moves his 
hands and head while playing. 


De Kempelen was a modest man and did 
not at first care for the notoriety of his 
“toy,” and, pestered from all quarters to 
‘exhibit it, actually took it partly to pieces 
and stored it, giving out that it was damaged. 
| But it was brought to light again by request 
' when the Grand Duke Paul of Russia visited 
‘the Emperor Joseph II. at Vienna. De 
_Kempelen now decided to reap the financial 
harvest promised by his invention, and it 
went to Paris in 1783 and was an instant 
success ; from Paris it proceeded to England. 
In 1785, Philip Thicknesse (1719-1792—this 
seems to have appeared anonymously in 
1784, see ‘D.N.B.’) printed a pamphlet de- 
nouncing the chess-player as a hoax, and 
touching perilously near to the secret. 
After this the inventor was invited to go to 
Berlin ; eager to solve the mystery, Frederick 
the Great purchased the figure, and when 
he held the clue, banished it to ‘‘ an obscure 
lumber room,” where it remained for 30 
‘years, until the advent of Napoleon, when 
|it once more set out on its travels and 
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became the property of M. Maelzel, who sold 
the key to Prince Eugene for 30,000 franes, 
repurchasing it for the interest on the 
money! Maelzel eventually arrived in 
London in 1819. Games played by the 
figure were taken down and published in a 
small volume by Mr. Hunneman in 1820. 
During this final visit to England several 
essays on the subject appeared, one by an 
Oxford graduate, ‘Observations on the 
Automaton Chess-Player’ (1819), giving a 
full description of the figure and its mode of 
play. Robert Willis of Cambridge (1800- 
1875, see ‘ D.N.B.’) brought out an interest- 
ing work on the subject in 1821, ‘An 
Attempt to Analyse the Automaton Chess- 
Player,’ and this proves that a man might 
be concealed in the contrivance. Dr. 
Brewster copied this account in his work on 


and country round it. Hence the modern 
Indian province of Sindh or Sind. 

There is a well-known phonological law 
by which the sibilant breathing s becomes 
transferred lower down the mouth to the 
breathing h. Hence very long ago the name 
Sind became Hind to the people west of 
modern India, who still say Hind for Sind, 
e.g., Persians and Arabs. Long ago, too— 
very long ago—the Greeks, with their love 
| of fitting foreign words to their own tongue, 
adopted “Ivéos for the river, and irua 
for the country and land, with “Ivdo0 for 
'the people. These the Romans transformed 
again into “ Indus,” ‘‘ India,’ without even, 
|the very light breathing indicated by the 
| Greek spelling. 

_ There was a clear dropping of h here, as the 


| older form Hind is still in common, use, as is 


natural magic. Walker now tells us that seen in the term Qaisar-i-Hind (Cxsar of 
“the man who really played the Chess- Hind) for the title of the King of England as 
Automaton was concealed in the chest,” and | Emperor of India; while in poetical par- 
describes how this could be so that he could | Jance Jnd is still a common term. We still 
move about while the works were being ex- use the aspirated form in the very common 
hibited with apparent candour, and how he terms Hindostan, Hindostani. 


controlled the movements of the figure after, [, fact, by the ordinary use of the forms 


the moves of the game had been indicated on 
the underside of the chess-board, but the 
ingenious details must be perused in Mr. 
Walker’s book, as they occupy some space. 
Mouret, a great chess-player, was the chief 
jack-in-the-box” for Maelzel, and they 
appeared in Spring Gardens and St. James’s 
Street. The automaton travelled over 
Europe and eventually arrived in America. 
The last Mr. Walker tells us of it is that 
‘“* for some years the figure has lainin a state 
of inglorious repose in a warehouse at New 
Orleans,” so the note by L. L. K. in 
‘N. & QY that it perished in a conflagra- 
tion is of interest ; this may have occurred 
through the candle that was used when ex- 
hibiting the interior, or that used by the 
enclosed player, after taking up his final 
position. RussELL MARKLAND. 


THE ENGLIsH CELTIC, LATIN AND 
GERMAN INFLUENCES (12 S. x. 32, 116). 


Sind, Hind and India, we are unconsciously 
still disclosing the history of ‘‘ India ” in our 
‘everyday speech. 

_ There is yet another very interesting form, 
| Scinde, which was common until quite lately, 
‘and is still sometimes seen as the name of 
| the province we now write as Sind. This was 
due to the general European influence, 
arising ultimately out of old Latin usage, 
which produced such words as_ scimitar, 
scion, scent and many others. I have often 
wondered whether educated people grasp 
‘that when, our dear friends Tommy and his 
wife talk about “ Hindia,” they are 
, etymologically right, as they are, by the way, 
when, in discussing the late war, they talk 
about Wypers.” 

| The use of the word “India” for that 
‘portion only of the whole country which was 
known to the speaker or writer has been, 
/common through all history from the days of 


Dropping the h—origin of “ India.” The the Persians, Greeks and Romans to those 
Sanskrit word for the ocean, wide estuary, of the Portuguese, English and other Euro- 
great river, was (and is) Sindhu ; root Syand, | peans, to say nothing of the Mughals or 
fluidity, seen in Syundu, the name of one of Mongols. R. C. Tempe. 
the three principal rivers in Kashmir, still | 

ealled by ordinary Indians and Europeans | Ercuum (12 8S. 9, 55, 99, 136).—I now 
the Sindh. In contemporary vernacular find that ‘‘ Ralph de Urgham” occurs in 
speech, the Sanskrit Sindhu became Sindh 'Hardy’s ‘Le Neve’ as prebendary of ‘Decem 
and Sind, and was applied specially to the | Librarum in Lincoln “some time between 
great western river of Northern India, known 1306 and 1360.” J. Tek. 
to us now as the Indus, and also to the delta | Winterton, Lincs. 
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| 
, Capt. Trotter, in mentioning the memorial 


x. 127).—Immediately after reading Fama’s;| in Bunnoo church, adds a footnote (p. 316), 


helpful directions I took a case, the working 
_out of which exefnplifies one of the pitfalls 
“mentioned by him, and perhaps other points 
of interest. George Baker was admitted on 
the foundation at Eton, March 20, 1698, ct. 
10. He died, according to the most ex- 
panded notice, ‘‘ on 28 January, 1772, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age.” 
notices in The Gentleman’s and London Maga- 
zines of 1772 have “ at. 85.” 


tion, producing different latest possible 
dates. I then took “aged 10” and “ aged 
84,”’ and found that he was born between 
March 21, 1687, and Jan. 28, 1688. 


his baptism on July 17, 1687. I say con- 


firms because the years in parish registers are. 
not seldom misplaced, and in the case of two. 


of George Baker’s brothers, while Eton and 
Oxford agree, the parish register makes them 
each two years older. A. T.. ME 


GENERAL NICHOLSON’S BIRTHPLACE (12 8. 
x. 109, 158).-— There is in the ‘ Life of 
John Nicholson, by Capt. Lionel J. 
Trotter (2nd ed., 1898), p. 4, a distinct 
statement that the eldest boy of Dr. Nichol- 
son’s family was born as Lisburn, where his 
wife’s mother, Mrs. Hogg, lived; and that 
he was born on Dec. 11, 1822. 

In a footnote Capt. Trotter, referring to 


Kaye’s ‘Lives of Indian Officers,’ vol. ii., | 


says: “* Kaye has given 1821 as the year of 
John’s birth: this is a manifest error, for 


John’s eldest sister was born in October of 


that year.” 

There is also much information bearing 
on the date of Nicholson’s birth in ‘ Memo- 
rials of the Life of Sir Herbert Edwardes,’ by 
Lady Edwardes (1863) ; valuable because he 
was a contemporary in years and Indian 
service, and an intimate friend of Sir John 
Nicholson ; and also because he is responsible 


for the inscriptions on the tomb of Nichol- | 
son at Delhi, and on the tablets in the church | 


at Bunnoo (western border of the Punjab) 
and in the parish church at Lisburn, Co. 
Antrim, Ireland, where Nicholson’s mother 
had lived ‘“‘ever since she had been a 
widow.” 


The inscription on the tomb at Delhi. 


records that Nicholson died Sept. 23, 1857, 
aged 35 ; the inscrpition on the tablet in the 
church at Bunnoo and also that in the church 


at Lisburn records that ‘‘ he died on the 23. 


September 1857 aged only 34.” 


But the 


To take “aged. 
10” and ‘aged 85” results in a contradic- 


This. 
confirms the parish register, which records. 


‘On this memorial Nicholson’s age is rightly 
| given as 34, not as the tombstone gives it 
as 35.” 
| In the ‘ Dictionary of Indian Biograph ’ 
| (C. Buckland, C.I.E.) the dates of birth 
‘and death are given, 1821-1857, the place 
_of birth not being mentioned. 

W. M. Cray. 
Alverstoke, Hants. 


PsEUDO-TITLES FOR ‘‘ Booxs 
(12 S. x. 129).—I have always taken an 
interest in this ‘subject and herewith I 
' venture tc enclose a list of dummy books 
I made many years ago for a door in my 
own. library. 

They were chiefly compiled .from a com- 
petition which was then going on in Truth. | 
It will be observed that some of them are 
topical of the past. It would be interesting 
| to collect specimens from some of the country _ 
| houses of England. There was a good list 
at Ritchings, the home of the Meekings 
‘in Buckinghamshire. Viscount Long of 
_Wraxhall has one at Rood Ashton, and I 

have somewhere a list compiled by Charles 

| Dickens for the door in his library at Gads- 
hill. I recollect (when I stayed there 
'with Major Austin Budden, the penultimate 
' owner) there were ten thick volumes devoted 
‘to ‘Five Minutes in China,’ and some 
‘scathing sub-titles to an encyclopedia called 
‘The Wisdom of our Ancestors.’ 

1. ‘A New England Cat,’ by M. E. W. 

2. ‘ Thoughts on my Bed,’ Stead. 

3. ‘ The Rightful Heir: a Story of the Whigs.’ 

4, ‘ A Brief Tale of a Manx Cat,’ by Hall Caine. 

5. ‘ Open Sesame! or Taken in.’ 

6. ‘ The Strange Case of Ann Chovies,’ by the 
Editor of Rowe on Toast. 

7. ‘The Bloodhounds of Bodega ; or Whines 
from the Wood.’ 

8. ‘ Lost in the Wash,’ by the author of ‘ Bache- 
lors’ Buttons.’ 

9. ‘On a Japanese Bike,’ by the author of 
* Cycle of Cathay.” 

10. ‘ Contents of a Library,’ Wood. 
11. ‘ Appearances are Deceitful.’ (Tllustrated.) 
12, ‘ Carpenter’s Works.’ 

| 13. ‘ Cover Hunting,’ by M. T. Ness. 

| 14. ‘ Bunyan on the Great Toe.’ 

' 15. ‘A Bolt from the Blue; or the Deserting 
| Policeman.’ 

16. ‘ Master Wouldn’t,’ by Mrs. Wood. 

17. ‘ The Last Letter,’ by Omega. 


18. ‘Midnight Musings on the Itchen’: a 
sequel to ‘ A Night at Margate.’ . 
19. ‘ Lays Ancient and Modern; or Thirteen 


ggs for a Shilling.’ 

20. ‘ Deceived,’ by Ascham Dawe. 

21. ‘ Backs et praeterea nihil,’ by a Carpenter. 
22. ‘ @uvres de la Porte.’ 
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23. ‘‘ Keep your Pecker up; or Prometheus 
and the Vulture.’ 
24, ‘ Outside the Pale,’ by Handel. 
25. ‘ The Fatal Blow,’ by John Knox. 
26. ‘ Tall Tales,’ by a Kidder. 
~ 27. ‘The Air Apparent: a Tale of the London 
og.” 
28. ‘ The Art of taking Notes,’ by a Burglar. 
29. ‘A Vocabulary of British Oaths’: 
sequel to ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide.’ 
30. ‘The Window Smasher ; or the Man who 
saw Glasgow.’ 
31. ‘ After Death,’ Watt. 
32. ‘The Disappointed Cabman ; 
Thoroughfare,’ by Charles Dickens. 
33. ‘The Successful Burglar ; 
by S. Smiles. 
34. ‘ Infra Dig. ; or Ashamed to Beg.’ 
35. ‘ The Circular Saw ; or Who saw the Cir- 
cular ?’ 
36. ‘ Certain to Snore,’ by the author of ‘ Per- 
chance to Dream.’ 
37. ‘The Last Watch,’ by George Atten- 
borough. 
38. ‘ Vestments,’ by Bishops Westcott. 
39. ‘ What’s ina Name?’ Anon. 
40. ‘ Heavenly Twins,’ by the author of ‘The 
Double Event.’ 
41. ‘ Exposed Cards,’ by Miss Deal. 
42. ‘Thoughts on a Future State; or The 
Musings of a Faded Wall Flower.’ 
43. ‘The Garden of Sleep,’ by a Collector of 
Church Sermons. 


a 


44, ‘ A Staunch Whig; or How to Hide Bald- 


ness.’ 

45. ‘ La Chrymose,’ by M. Thiere. 

46. ‘ Reminiscences of Waterloo ’ (with Plans), 
by a Visitor to Richmond. 

47. ‘ Neck or Nothing,’ by Walter Crane. 

48, ‘ All Round my Hat, Ma!’ by Annie B.’s 
Aunt. 

49. ‘ Let us Pray,’ by a Company Promoter. 

50. ‘ Eavesdropping,’ by Heard. 

51. ‘ Thrice Blessed: a Tale of the Queen’s 
Bounty.’ 

52. * Garden Hoe,’ by Ouida. 

53. ‘ A Life of Payne,’ by Aikin. 

54. ‘On Home Rule,’ by Lilian Bull. 

55. ‘ Ann Chovey, or Toasts.’ 

56. ‘A Counter Attraction; or the Pretty 
Shopgirl.’ 

57. ‘ The Triple Alliance ; or Thrice a Bigamist.’ 

58. ‘Who goes Home ? or the Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen’s.’ 

59. ‘ The Entrance Out,’ by U. R. Greene. 

60. ‘ Cells,’ by Warder. 


61. ‘ Brigands and their Haunts,’ originally 
published as ‘A Handy Guide to the Hotels of 
Europe.’ 

62. ‘The Mother’s Dilemma; or Which 


Daughter ?’ by Watson. 
63. ‘ Tales of the Mint,’ by Lamb. 
64, ‘ A History of the Scalds,’ by Robert Burns. 
65. ‘ Boyle on the Neck.’ 
66. ‘ False better than True: 
last Decade,’ by a Dentist. 
67. ‘ Punch, on the Head.’ 
68. ‘ Our Pet Tragedian ; or a Pop’lar Tree.’ 
69. ‘ Hints on Golf,’ by One of a Clique. 
BULL. 


a Tale of the) 


| An Editor’s note to a query on the 


above in 11 S. iv. 230, says that a 
| ‘List of Imitation Book Backs’ was made 
by Dickens for Mr. Eeles iff 1851 and can be, 
seen in the edition of his letters published 
| by Messrs. Macmillan, 1893, or in the National 
' edition of his works, vol. 37, pp. 279-80. A 
long list of ‘ Sham Book Titles,’ by Hood, will 
'be found at 8 S. i. 63, 229 and 301. For 
‘other lists see 9 S. vill. 212; ix. 384, 432. 


Nol ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
0) 

for Rustica] GENS 
or Self Help,’ | (1 [ ] ‘ 


&C. 
0S. ii. 405; 12 S. x. 95)—Let me thank 


|Fama for this earlier example of the 


Anglica”’ version of the line, which has 
‘now been shown to go back at least as far 
|as 1558. But I can cap this with a much 
| older specimen of the “‘ Rustica” type. 

| n p. 86 of Jakob Werner’s ‘ Latein- 
ische Sprichwoérter und Sinnspriiche des 
Mittelalters aus Handschriften gesammelt,’ 
| Heidelberg, 1912, we find 

| Rustica gens est optima flens, sed pessima ridens. 
_ This is taken from a MS. in the University 
‘Library at Basel, which has been assigned 
‘to the fourteenth century, but which 
‘Werner judged to be of the early fifteenth. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


‘* SATAN REPROVING SIN ” (12 8. x. 130).— 
The earliest instance of this saying at the 
above reference was dated 1721. But ‘‘ The 
Devil rebukes sin” is in John Ray’s ‘ Col- 
lection of English Proverbs,’ p. 126, 2nd 
“on 1678. Ray appends the Latin equiva- 
ent, 

Clodius accusat moechos. 
adapted from 
{si . . . ] Clodius accuset moechos. 
(Juvenal, Sat. ii. 27.) 

The passage in Juvenal beginning at 
line 24, 

Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? 
is certainly the locus classicus for the ex- 
pression in detail of the same thought as that 
in the English phrase. This latter could 
probably be traced to a much earlier date 
than Ray’s. Epwarp 


House Betts (12 S. ix. 190, 236).—Mrs. 
Adams, on her arrival at the White House, 
Washington, in 1800, wrote: ‘‘ Bells are 
wholly wanting, not one single one being 
hung through the whole house and promises 
are all you can obtain.”’ See ‘ Walks about 
‘Washington,’ by Francis E. Leupp and 
Lester G. Hornby (Boston: Little, Brown 
_and Co., 1915). M. 
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Tue Pittow Crus (12 8. ix. 169, 
235).—With reference to my query in regard 
to the above, and the reply kindly given by 
St. Swiraty, I have recently found another 
reference to the club which proves that Sr. 
SwWITHIN was right in his surmise that the 
word is pilaw and that the club consisted, of 
Anglo-Indians, of which Sir Robert Nightin- 
gale, one of the directors of the East India 
Company, was the president. The members 
met at the Wing’s Head, Leadenhall 
Street. Among the letters written from 
England to John Scattergood, merchant, 
while in India, is one dated ‘* From the Polow 
Club at the King’s head Leaden Hall Strett 
Decemr. the 31st 1719.” It is signed by 
Thomas Panuwell and Richard Rawlings, 
who acknowledge “ by order of the President 
Sir Robt. Nightingale and the rest of the 
assembly,” the gift of ‘‘a Punchin of Old 
Arack,’”’ which was “‘ by some mistake con- 
verted into two caske, containing in all fivety 
three Gallons.” 

I presume that the King’s Arms where 
the club met was identical with the coaching 
inn which appears in Mr. pg CasTrRo’s list | 
(12 8. viii. 85) for the year 1732. If so, it” 
must have been in existence at least some | 
fifteen years earlier. Is it known when this 
inn disappeared ? 

BERNARD P. ScATTERGOOD. 


COMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES AND BURIALS 
(12 S. x. 81, 104, 124, 142).—An explanation 
of the form of the Aldeburgh registers | 
will be found on consulting Scobell’s | 
‘Acts and Ordinances of Parliament,’ | 
November, 1640, to September, 1656. Cap. 
vi. of the Ordinances of Barebone’s Parlia- 
ment in 1653 directs how marriages shall be 
solemnized and registered after September 
29 in that year, and directs also births and 
deaths to be registered. I believe that a 
new edition of these Ordinances has been 


published recently. The provisions as to 
marriages are mentioned in Neal’s ‘ Puri-| 
tans,’ il., p. 603 of the 1837 edition. 


Epwarpb CapERN (12 8. x. 110).—I enclose 
an extract from Boase which answers 
W.N. C.’s query. 

CAPERN, EDwARD (the child of a baker at 
Tiverton), born Tiverton, 21 July, 1819; worked 
in Derby lace factory, Barnstaple, 1827-47; 


rural postman at and near Bideford 1848-1868 ; 
granted a Civil List pension of £40 a year 23rd | 
Nov. 1857, raised to £60 24th Nov. 1865. Re- 
sided at Harborne, near Birmingham, 1868-84 ; | 
lectured in the Midland Counties ; W. S. Landor | 
pronounced him to be a noble poet and dedicated 


his poem ‘ Anthony and Octavius,’ 1856, to him : 
author of Poems, 1856, 3 ed. 1859; Ballads and 
Songs, 1858; Devonshire Melodist, 1862; Way- 
side Warbles, 1865; Sungleams and Shadows, 
1881. Died, Braunton, near Barnstaple, N. 
Devon, 4th June, 1894. Buried Heanton Pun- 
chardon, near Braunton; his postman’s bell 
was let into his gravestone. His portrait, by 
E. Williams, hangs in Bideford public library. 


W. H. G. 


The following is extracted from ‘ The Life 
and Letters of R. 8. Hawker,’ by C. E. Byles 
(John Lane, 1905), p. 245 :— 

Capern . .. was buried at Heanton Pun- 
chardon, near Northam. . .. On his tomb- 
stone is the following inscription :— 

Edward Capern 
The Postman Poet 
Born at Tiverton, 21 Jan. 1819 °* 
Died at Braunton, 4 June 1894 
O Lark-like Poet : carol on, 
Lost in dim light, an unseen trill ! 
We, in the Heaven where you are gone, 
Find you no more, but hear you still. 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 
The Poet Laureate. 

Above the inscription is fixed the bell which. 
Capern used to ring to announce his arrival when 
on his rounds. 

M. 


Tur Royat Soctery AND FREEMASONRY. 
(12 8. x. 42)—The prevalence of Free- 
masonry amongst Fellows of the Royal 
Society was dealt with in Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum, vol. xi. 116 (1898), by 
Mr. Edward Armitage, who, by comparing 
the list of Fellows in 1722 with contem- 
porary lists of Masonic lodges, found 
forty-seven names common to both, indi- 
cating that apparently nearly 25 per cent. 
of the F.R.S. were also members of the 
masonic craft. W. 


PicTURES IN THE HERMITAGE AT PETRO- 
GRAD (128.ix. 528; x. 114).—Perhaps I may 
be allowed to add something to what has 
already been said upon this subject. When 
trouble began in Russia, certain lovers of 
art banded themselves together to protect 
the museums and picture galleries. The 
authorities allowed them to do what they 
thought best, and they removed a few of 
the pictures from the Hermitage for the 
sake of greater safety, but left most of them 
in the Hermitage, where they may now be 
seen by visitors to Petrograd. At the 
beginning of the period of trouble there was 
a certain amount of pilfering, but not, I 
am informed, very much. 

The same truth holds good about the 
treasures in the churches in the great cities 
of Russia. The icons are still there, and so 
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are the diamonds that surround them 
and the precious stones that sparkle on the 
metal drapery of the saints. Here again 
there has been a little pilfering. But the 
ecclesiastical art treasures have been pre- 
served, partly owing to the attitude of the 
authorities of the Orthodox Church, who at 
once dissociated religion from politics, 
and partly owing to a great revival of reli- 
gious sentiment among the Russian pea- 
santry. Even the Bolshevist found it 
hopeless to interfere with the masses in 
this respect of their religious observances. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Poets (12 8S. x. 91, 
108, 137).—4. John Hughes, ‘On Arquéanassa 
of Colophos.’ The lady’s name and place of 
origin have been curiously perverted. The 
Greek elegiac quatrain addressed to Arche- 
anassa Of Colophon is quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius, iii. 23, 31, and ascribed to Plato, 
whose mistress Archeanassa was said to 
have been. We get the lines again in 
Athenaeus, xiii. 589c, d, with the same 
account of Plato’s liaison and authorship. 
In the ‘ Palatine Anthology,’ vii. 217, the 
writer’s name is given as Asclepiades, and 
the ‘Planudean Anthology’ has the same 
attribution. The versions in Diogenes and 
Athenaeus differ in several particulars 
from one another and from the Anthology 
version. 
translation of the lines by Larcher. 

18. I. H. Browne’s ‘ A Pipe of Tobacco.’ 
See the late W. P. CourtNry’s paper on 
‘Dodsley’s Famous Collection of Poetry,’ 
10 S. vii. 83. The parody of Ambrose 
Philips is there said, on the authority of 
Gent. Mag., 1776, p. 165, to have been 
written by (Chancellor) John Hoadly. 

19. John Straight. See the account of 
the Rev. John Straight at 10 S. xi. 143, 
in another of W. P. CourtNry’s articles on 
Dodsley’s ‘ Collection.’ 
lated from Wadham College, Oxford, on 
March 28, 1705, aged 17. This gives an 
approximate date for his birth. CouRTNEY’s 
interesting contributions to ‘N. & Q. on 
Dodsley were afterwards privately pub- 
lished in book form. 

29. Mrs. Greville, author of the ‘ Prayer 
for Indifference.’ See a reply by the late 
CoLONEL PRIDEAUX on ‘ Prayer for Indiffer- 
ence,’ at 10 S. ii. 335. According to him, 
Frances, daughter of James Macartney, mar- 
ried, in January, 1747, Fulke Greville, son of 


Commentators refer to a French | 


Straight matricu- | 
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the Hon. Algernon Greville and grandson of 
Fulke Greville, fifth Lord Brooke, and died 
in 1789. In the ‘ Minerva Library ’ edition of 
Locker-Lampson’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum ’ the 
date of Mrs. Greville’s birth is given, with a 
query, as 1720. 

CoLoneL PRIDEAUX notes that she had 
several children, the most celebrated of 
whom was Mrs. Crewe, the beautiful Whig 
hostess. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Tf I. A. Wrettams is including any 
eighteenth-century dialect poems, I have a 
good MS. collection of unpublished ‘ Rhymes 
of the Times’ of that period which I should 
be happy to place at his disposal. 

J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGE. 
| Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
| 8. Henry Carey’s dates are given as 1693 ?- 
/1743 in ‘The Oxford Book of English 
| Verse,’ 
| 10. Mrs. Mary Monk, W. H. K. Wright, 
in ‘ West Country Poets,’ gives her dates as 
| 1680-1715, and says that Polwhele mentions 
‘her as a Devonian, also information of her 
| life. 
| 18. I. H. Browne’s ‘ Pipe of Tobacco.’ 
‘As regards the ‘ingenious friend” who 
‘sent him the parody of Ambrose Philips, 
Fairholt, in his ‘Tobacco: its History and 
Associations,’ states (on the authority of 
Ritson) that the author was Dr. John 
Hoadley. 

28. Mary Whately. I believe there is 
some account of her in ‘Staffordshire 
Stories ’ (1906), by Mr. F. W. Hackwood. She 
married the Rev. John Darwall (1731-89) in 
| 1766. Their daughter Elizabeth (1779-1851) 
/ was author of ‘ The Storm and Other Poems’ 

(1810). For further particulars of the 
Darwalls see Simms’s ‘ Bibliotheca Staffordi- 
‘ensis.” Four poems by Mrs. Darwall appear 
‘in vol. iii. of ‘ A Collection of Poems, in Four 
'Volumes, by Several Hands’ (G. Perch, 
| 1775). 

29. Mrs. Greville. Frederic Rowton, in his 
‘Female Poets of Great Britain,’ gives the 
‘ Prayer for Indifference ’ and the Countess of 
Carlisle’s answer, but can give no particulars. 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English and Ameri- 
can Authors ’ gives ‘‘ Mrs. Frances Greville,” 
who, he says, was daughter of James 
Macartney, wife of Fulke Greville, and 
mother of the “celebrated beauty” Mrs. 
Crewe and of Captain William Fulke 
Greville, and wrote the ‘ Prayer’ about 
1753. No other dates given. 

RussELL MARKLAND. 
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30. William Kendall. Biographical notes 
on Wm. Kendall (1768-1832) may be found | 
in Trewman’s Flying Post (Exeter), 1832, 
March 29, p. 2, col. 5; ditto, 1849, May 31, | 
p. 6, col. 4 (being No. 24 of Geo. Oliver's, 
* Biographies of Eminent Exonians’); and | 
Wm. H. K. Wright’s ‘West Country) 
Poets.’ Kendall was baptized at Exeter) 
(St. Mary Major) on Dec. 3, 1768, and was) 
drowned in the River Wrey at Bovey Tracy | 
on March 26, 1832. He was buried at, 
Exeter (St. Lawrence). Kendall published a_ 
volume of ‘Poems’ in 1791, privately 
printed (as to place of printing, see 9 S. iii. | 
246); ‘The Science of Legislation,’ trans- 
lated from the Italian of Filangieri (pre- | 


face dated in 1792); and ‘ Poems’ (Exeter, , 


The poems of 1793 
include Elegiac Stanzas, Occasional | 
Verses, Sonnets, Fairy Fantasies, 
imitations of Catullus. 


30. William Kendall. The Exeter Public | 
Library contains two copies of the 1793) 
edition of Kendall’s poems. | 

We also have an edition published in| 
1791 by “‘ W. Kendall.” The 1793 edition | 
was published by R. Trewman of this city, | 
but on the 1791 edition there is no imprint | 
whatever. However, from internal evidence, | 
such as type and ornaments used, there is_ 
no doubt that it came from Trewman’s | 
Press. | 

Many of the poems of the 1791 edition 
are repeated in the 1793 edition in a revised 
or extended form. In the 1791 edition a 
footnote to the verses ‘To Laura,’ says, 
“Composed at a very early age, the writer’s | 
first production.” 

Kendall also published at the age of 24 
a translation of ‘ An Analysis of the Science 
of Legislation,’ from the Italian of Chevalier 
Filangieri, but I have never come across a 
copy of this work. There isa copy of it in the 
British Museum, also of the two volumes 
of poems mentioned above. 

H. Taprtey-Soper, F.8.A. 


Trewman) in 1793. 


and | 


‘THe LEGENDS’ (12 S. x. 
33, 99).—* The Old Woman Clothed in Grey.’ 
Dullman, “the worthy Jesuit’s polemical 
publisher,’ Charles Dolman (1807-1863), 
Roman Catholic publisher. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

‘The Black Mousquetaire.’ ‘‘‘Tom- 
pion’s I presume ? Barham 
is quoting from Farquhar’s comedy, ‘ The 
Inconstant ; or, The Way to Win Him,’ 
Act V., scenes ii. and iv., where Young 
Mirabel is trapped in Lamorce’s lodgings, 


as 1831. 


and rescued later by a party of soldiers. 
The words are used by Lamorce in scene ii. 
when she extorts Mirabel’s watch from him, 
and by Mirabel himself in scene iv. when 
recovering it from her. 

‘The Leech of Folkestone.’ ‘‘ One skull 
of such surpassing size and thickness as 
would have filled the soul of a Spurzheim 
or De Ville with wonderment.”’ See 10 8. 
x. 91, 157, where Deville is described as 
a phrenologist “somewhere in the forties 
of last century.” One correspondent 
quoted from ‘A Woman of Mind’ :— 

My wife is a woman of mind, 

And Deville, who examined her bumps, 

Vowed that never were found in a woman 

Such large intellectual lumps. 
At the second reference the late Mr. 
RicHARD WELFORD gave some lines from 
Robert Montgomery’s satire, ‘The Age 
Reviewed,’ in which ‘foggy Spurzheim,” 
Combe, Gall, and ‘smug Deville’’ were 
assailed. 

‘The Babes in the Wood.’ “Split, and. 
told the whole story to Cotton.” I do not 
know whether Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, as 
suggested, ante, p. 99, was connected with 
the transmission of the legend. One is 
tempted to suggest that we have a reference 
to the Rev. Horace 8. Cotton, D.D., who 
was Ordinary of Newgate at least as late 
See 10 8. vii. 408, 454. 

‘The Hand of Glory.’ “The broad, 
Double-Joe from ayont the sea.’? A joe 
is said by Prof. Weekley, ‘ Etymological Dict. 
of Mod. English,’ to be an archaic term for a 
Portuguese coin, after Joannes V. (f 1750). 

‘Patty Morgan the Milkmaid’s Story.’ 
“ Gryffith ap Conan.” This is presumably 
Grutfydd ab Cynan, (1055 ?-1137). See the 
‘D.N.B.’ 

to the second edition’? (Feb. 
2, 1843). ‘“ All modern Shakespearians, 
including the rival editors of the new and 
illustrated versions.’’ One of these editors 
must be Charles Knight, whose ‘ Pictorial 
Shakspere’ was published 1838-41. Was 
J. Payne Collier’s edition (1842-44) or B. W. 
Procter’s (1839-43) or Thomas Campbell’s 
(1838) illustrated ? EpwarpD BENSLY. 


‘Smuggler’s Leap’ (p. 329). Nock. 
There were two famous gunsmiths of this 
name. The earlier, Henry Nock, in 1787 in- 


vented a breech-plug, known, as the “ patent 
breech,’’ which was long used, and he also 
introduced the short flat piece on the top 
of gun-barrels still known as the “ Nock 
form.” 


There are several examples of his 
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work in the Royal Collection at Windsor, 
and from the date-letters on the silver 
mountings of these weapons they can be 
accurately dated; the years 1788, 1790, 
and 1792 oceur, which seems to have been 
about the busiest time of his life. According 
to the Inventories of the Armour, &ec., in 
the Tower of London, his shop was at 180, 
Fleet Street. 

The other gunsmith of the name, Samuel 
Nock, appears as a gunsmith at the same 
address in 1812. He was probably the son 
of Henry Nock. 

Both the Nocks were good workmen, and 
made both sporting and military guns, 
besides pistols of many patterns. 

E. R. 

NamIne oF Pustic Rooms tn Inns (12 8S. 
ix. 189 and passim).—Some of the numerous 
correspondents who answered this inquiry 
may possibly be interested in this record 
of the George Hotel, Winchester, which 
dates back to the fifteenth century, pos- 
sibly earlier :-— 

Proprietor John Harris, 1655. 


The Swan. The Tuns. 

The Adam and Eve. The Marigold. 
The Nag’s Head. The Crown. 

The Sun. The Lion. 

The Mermaid. The Bull. 

The Fleur-de-lis. The Rose. 

The Falcon. The Pomegranate. 
The Chequer. The Star. 


The Dolphin. 

The Squirrel. 

The Dagger. 

The Talbot. The Green Dragon. 
The Shuffleboard. The Greyhound. 


W. CourtTHOPE ForMAN. 


Nevin Famity (12 8. x. 131).—It is 
recorded in the pedigree of Irwin of Mount 
Irwin (Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ 
1912) that ‘‘ Robert Irwin of Mount Irwin, 
Co. Armagh, married the daughter of 
Nevin, and had issue, with three daughters, 
four sons.” The second son, William 
Irwin, was born in 1769, so the marriage 
may be dated about 1760-1765. This 
lady may have been one of the family men- 
tioned in the query, perhaps a daughter of 
William Nevin, who succeeded to the 
Ministry of Downpatrick in 1746. A MS. 
pedigree of Black of Newry, Co. Down, in 
my possession, states that William Black, 
M.D., of Newry, married Jane, daughter of 
W. Irwin of Mount Irwin, Sheriff of Armagh, 
and their son, Thomas Black, M.D., was born 
in 1799. William Irwin married (according 
to Burke) in 1809, Sarah, daughter of 
Samuel de la Cherois-Crommelin, so the 


The Half-Moon. 
The Cross Keys. 
The Bell. 
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parentage of Jane Black would appear to 
be incorrectly stated in my pedigree. She 
might, however, have been a younger 
daughter of the Robert Irwin mentioned 
above. I should be glad of any information 
which would assist me in establishing her 
parentage. C. W. FrreBRACE (Capt.). 


British SETTLERS IN AMERICA (12 S. ix. 
462, 517,521; x. 57, 114).—Marsh, Kinswomen 
‘Mary and Ann, daurs. of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Marsh, late of Philadelphia, Pen., 
Glovers, mentioned in Will of John Andrews, 
1757. (250 Busby, P.C.C.) 

May, son Alexander, gone to Virginia, 
/mentioned in Will of Alexander May of 
_Clanfield, Co. Oxford. (Cons. Oxfd., vol. A, 
|p. 400.) 

' Davison, Hilkiah, of St. Mary’s in Jamaica, 

born in Winchester, Co. Southton. Sworn 

9 Sep. 1744. (C. Reg. of Affadavits, 52-1033.) 
Pearce, Mathew, emigrated from Kings 

| Langley, Herts, to New South Wales, 2 Jany. 

1832. (C.0., 206/33.) 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, St. John’s Hill, 

New Wandsworth, S.W. 11. 


POEM OF THE SIXTIES WANTED (128. x. 132).— 
| The little poem about the two poor boys was 
'composed by Mary Sewell, 1797-1884. Its title 
‘is ‘A Mother’s Last Words.’ The ballad was 

published in 1860, and according to the ‘ D.N.B.” 
1,088,000 copies were sold. 
D. A. CRUSE. 


Leeds Library. 


Notes on Books. 


Alumni Cantabrigienses. A Biographical List 
of all known Students, Graduates and Holders 
of Office at the University of Cambridge from 
the earliest times to 1900. Compiled by John 
Venn and J. A. Venn. Part I. From the earliest 
times to 1751. Vol.i. Abbas—Cutts. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, £7 10s. net.) 

To readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ there is no need to labour 
the importance of the great work which, in the 
| volume before us, begins to see the light. It is, 
in its kind, a classic, which, as time goes on, will 
gain in interest and value, which may be added 
to here and there, or corrected, but which can 
/never be superseded. The compilers in their 
| Preface anticipate one of the earliest impulses 
| which must inevitably arise in the mind of any 
| person who takes up this book for the first time— 
|a comparison with the ‘Alumni Oxonienses.’ 
| The first instalment of Foster’s work was wel- 
' comed in our columns at; 7 S. iv. 379 (Nov. 5, 1887), 
| by the pen of Joseph Knight, who addressed 
himself most zealously to showing its high utility, 
| yet at a later date, upon reviewing a second 
instalment at 7 S. vii. 19 (Jan. 5, 1889), had to 
lament the slightness of the support it had met 
_with. Already, it appears, he had received a 
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hint that the Cambridge registers might in their 
turn be published. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate our many- 
sided indebtedness to Foster and to Colonel 
Chester before him, but it must be conceded 
that the compilers of the Cambridge Register 
have both encountered greater difficulties and 
achieved more. The ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ go 
back but to 1500; the first ‘ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses’ date from 1261. Yet again, Foster 
had the Oxford matriculation records in a com- 
plete transcript to form his basis : the Cambridge 
matriculation records from their inception in 
1544 had not been so prepared. Moreover, for 
the earlier years they are but scanty and the 
business of supplementing them brought a new 
complication to light. Students were found 
duly entered at a College who had never matricu- 
lated. It became clear that the matriculation 
records were far from representing the whole 
of the men who had passed eae the university ; 
and further, that the men unrecorded in them 
tended to be specially youths of some social or 
political importance. Hence it was seen to be 
necessary to search the Admission Registers of 
all the Colleges, and no fewer than 3,000 addi- 
tional names were thereby obtained. It must be 
conceded that this suggests the desirability of 
making similar investigations at Oxford. The 
name of Oliver Cromwell, as the Preface points 
out, is the monumental instance to this purpose. 
He appears on the Register of Sidney at resided 
for a year, but neither matriculated nor graduated. 

A most interesting section of the Preface is 
that describing the University Records. The 
dislike of writing things up seems ineradicable— 
not to be overcome save by compulsion. The 
Registrary for 1590-1601 was, in that respect, a 
person of such negligence that he recorded no 
matriculations at all. This would not be possible 
at the present day, but was easy enough according 
to the old system, by which the boys’ names, 
with other requisite particulars, were sent in to 
the Registrary by prelectores—College officers in 
charge of the youth—for him to copy into his 
book. These prelectors’ lists have been kept, 
and recourse has been had to them to supplement 
and correct the errors and omissions of the official 
scribe ; and it is interesting to observe that these 
exemplify the not uncommon inverse proportion 
between the importance of a document and its 
legibility. The Grace Books form a continuous 
series from 1454 to the present day; and in the 
Ordo Senioritatis Cambridge possesses a nearly 
unique “ Honours list.” A third list, that of the 
Supplicats, completes the records of Degrees. 
The Grace Books go furthest back; for about two 
centuries of university history anterior to these 
search has to be made elsewhere. 

Four of the Colleges have published their 
records. The best of them is that of Gonville 
and Caius, but Trinity possesses, in the names of 
students of King’s Hall, the earliest continuous 
list of scholars in existence. These ‘‘ King’s 
Scholars’ were assisted by payments from the 
Exchequer, and the list has been extracted from 
the records of the Exchequer. Published or 
unpublished, all the College records have been 
worked through, but even so finality is not to 
be reached. Up to about the middle of the 
sixteenth century there abounded at Cambridge 


hostels or boarding-houses which were as populous 
as the Colleges, and frequented, it would appear, 
by the youths of higher social position. So far 
as is now known none of their books has been 
preserved, and it seems improbable that any of 
the lists of names belonging to them will now be 
recovered. 

For the most interesting names—those of the 
earliest times, search had to be made in many 
quarters. Episcopal Registers naturally yielded 
a good deal: and the compilers point to one 
class of information contained in these which is 
of peculiar interest—the occasional leave of 
absence from his parish granted by a bishop to 
a clerk to enable him to study for a certain 
length of time at a university. College Account- 
books; Patent and Close Rolls, Papal Letters 
and other public records, as well as lists of 
ordinations and institutions to livings will present 
themselves to most readers’ minds as sources to 
be investigated, and a consideration of the labour 
thereby involved will occur as a matter of course. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the compilers 
found their work obstructed in some quarters. 
It seems extraordinary that so heavy a fee as 
six shillings and eightpence an hour should be 
charged for examination of an Episcopal registry 
when the research was for a purely historical 
purpose. 

To turn from the Preface to the list itself— 
this is arranged substantially on the plan of the 
* Alumni Oxonienses,’ minor alterations in the 
spelling of well-known names being ignored in 
the alphabet. The biographical notices fre- 
quently contain points of curious interest. 
Those who make a study of names will discover 
instances worth noting—while the systematic 
genealogist needs no recommendation to send 
him to a work for which he has been waiting. 
Those who possess the ‘ D.N.B.’ might usefully 
annotate one or two biographies from this list— 
that of Walter Balcanqual, for example, which 
is astonishingly incorrect, or that of He 
Billingsley. Among the names included in Part I. 
are those of more than a hundred Cambridge 
students who emigrated to New England before 
1650, biographies of whom have been supplied 
by Mr. J. Gardner Bartlett of Boston, Mass. 
The names contained in this first volume number 
some twenty thousand. 
Measure for Measure. (Cambridge University 

Press. 7s. net.) 

WE have here before us the fourth volume of that 
‘* New Shakespeare ”’ which has already established 
itself as an authoritative interpretaton of the 
Plays. There is none among these like ‘ Measure 
for Measure ’ for tantalizing an editor and pricking 
his ingenuity ; and none which more acutely vexes 
a lover of the poet by its incongruities and its 
steep descents from the height of beauty to depths 
of squalid futility. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in 
his Introduction first gives us Whetstone’s sketch 
of the Italian story upon which the plot is founded, 
and then proceeds to search for the flaw whereby 
the play as a whole must be acknowledged to 
miss fire. He discusses first its licentiousness, and 
since it has come to be regarded as the locus 
classicus for this quality in Shakespearian drama 
he takes occasion ,by it to deliver his main 
opinion on the subject as a whole. These sections, 
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in our opinion, express very happily, and with 
Sir Arthur’s usual freshness and sureness of 
handling, the judgment formed by most plain 
readers who know and love Shakespeare well 
without being inspired or compelled to find some- 
thing new to say of him: Not, however, in these 
matters does he find the cause of failure, though 
he reminds us that the play belongs to the myste- 
riously troubled period of Shakespeare’s life when 
his view of the relations between man and woman 
shows itself dark and bitter. 

Our critic agrees with Walter Pater in 
taking the idea of the play to be poetical 
justice ; but he urges that Pater reports aright 
not what Shakespeare succeeded in doing but 
only what he intended to do. A criticism of the 
character of Isabella leads him to the heart of the 


puzzle—to the radical inconsistency which damns, 


the play as unrealized. We think he bears too 
hardly on Isabella. in the matter of Mariana, 
and makes too little of the pre-contract. Afteralla 
solemn betrothal could be annulled only by a papal 
dispensation, without which the parties were not 

to marry elsewhere. Perhaps Sir Arthur 
“forgot to remember” the tedious business 
between John Paston and Anne Haute. The 
intervening century would count for little as 
regards stories. On the other hand, more emphasis 
might well have been laid on the inconsistency of 
Isabella’s easy consent to marry the Duke. Her 
rebukes to Claudio, as they stand, are impossibly 
rough in wording, but at least they convey, in 
addition to the anger of an honest woman, detesta- 
tion of the suggested violation of her vows ; they 
carry on the note struck in the scene in the 
nunnery, that of the ‘‘ thing enskied and sainted.”’ 
The character in fact splits in two; being, as we 
find her, so nobly a nun, the Isabella of the first 
part could not, without a struggle of some sort, 
have renounced her calling. In fact, in such a 
person, the breakdown of a vow would itself be 
matter for a play. Here it is treated with a 
carelessness which, from the dramatic point of 
view, ruins the character. 

Who is to say what Shakespeare himself did or 
intended in ‘ Measure for Measure’? We have 
nothing but the folio text, in which appear plainly 
numerous inaccuracies to be imputed to careless 
transcribing, and also at least two processes, of 
abridgment and expansion, in a working over 
of the text. Mr. Dover Wilson, after discussing 
these processes makes an important contri- 
bution to the question of the date of the play, 
confirming the entry in the Account Books of the 
Revels Office, by which this is now accepted as 
Dec. 26, 1604. He points out that the “ black 
Masques ” which ‘‘ proclaim an enshield beauty ”’ 
are a compliment, in advance, to Ben Jonson and 
his ‘‘ Masque of Blackness,’”’ which was given at 
Court on Twelfth Night, 1605. In this the 
masquers were placed in a great concave shell 
devised by Inigo Jones. The allusion falls 
in happily with those already noted by students 
to James I.’s dislike of crowds. The discussion 
of the copy used for the play as printed in 1623— 
an excellent handling of an intricate matter— 
works out to the conclusion that a prompt-copy was 
the basis of it, and that not’ a copy made from 
the original MS. but one from an abridgment 
made for the occasion in 1604, and existing 
largely as a set of players’ parts. 


Mr. Child summarizes skilfully the stage-history 
of the play, which was brilliant enough during 
the eighteenth century and the period of the great 
actors and actresses. More even than most of 
Shakespeare’s plays it depends for its true effect 
on being seen upon the boards, and its very 
— serve as opportunities to the genius of the 
player. 


WE have received the following letter, which will 
be read with interest by all old readers of 
‘N. & Q’ 

Mollington Vicarage, Banbury, Feb. 25, 1922. 

Dear Sir, —Owing to the death of my mother, 
I am having to dispose of the whole of Mr. W. J. 
THoMs’s collection of papers on ‘‘ Longevity,” 
also a great many wonderful engravings of Cen- 
tenarians. They are to be sold by auction 
shortly by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson of Leicester 
Square. If you would kindly insert this letter 
in your next issue your readers would have the 
opportunity of seeing them before the sale. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) CIcELY DUMMELOWw. 


PRESENTATION TO THE ROTHAMSTED LIBRARY. 
—The library of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, has recently been enriched 
by a rare volume (believed to be the first printed 
book on agriculture in France), given by Lady 
Ludlow. It is entitled ‘ Le livre des prouffitz 
champestres et ruraulx,’ and was printed by 
Pierre de Sainte-Lucie at Lyons in 1539. It is 
of special interest in view of the influence exerted 
by the French agricultural authors of a somewhat 
later period on the Elizabethan agricultural 
writers in this country, whose influence in turn 
lasted almost to Victorian times. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’’ —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS.—(1) Edward Ellerker 
Williams, son of John Williams, a captain in the 
East India Company’s army; b. 1793; d. 1822. 
A short life of him by Richard Garnett will be 
found in the ‘D.N.B.’ (2) Archdeacon Stephen 
Phillips, D.D.; b. 1638; d. 1684. Married Mary 
Cook, daughter of his predecessor at Bampton. 
See article on his son in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

Vol. rx., SERIES 4/6 each 
FORMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.”” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CasEs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 


SERIES 12: 
Vols. I. to mx. .. ee each 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
Postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


PUBLISHER’S BINDING CASES 


are NOW READY for Vol. IX., Series 12, Jul 
to December, 1921, and may be ordered oa 
any booksel'er at Qs. net, or post free from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 

The index for Vol. IX., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price 1s. 6d. post free, 


The Times 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of 
Educational Progress at 
- Home and Abroad - 


PUBLISHED EVERY 


SATURDAY 
Price 2d. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months - 13s. Od. 
6 months - - 6s. 6d. 
3 months - - 3s. 3d. 


Post free from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


ARONAGE.—Doyle’s Official B. of England, 
8 vols., Clean copy. What offers ?—Write Box F.423, 
Notes and Queries, The Times, E.C.4. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 

printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &c. 

Catalogues free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London, S.E.22. 


MUSEUM SEARCHES undertaken. 
a ew. Also copying.—Write Box 
D1 1286, othe Times, E.C.4 


Society, Easter Tours, Italy, Paris 
and Fontainebleau. Conducted, inclusive. Early appli- 
Secretary, 27, Vanbrugh Hill, 


cation necessary.—iravel 
Blackheath, S8.E.3. 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 

eg money returned. Brand new Molles, oat in 

£11 11s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 138s, 

Latest Olivers (No. 9's) trom £10 10s. Ribbons and carbons 

for all machines.—'Tre ALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. Tel City 4443. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, 144. Fublishers and Printers, 


47, GAR 
ST. GEORGE'S ‘ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or in; 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ru ed or plain ; 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not & messy liquid. 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


artes. which are payable in advance, should be 


The Publisher, 
Square, London, E 
and Postal should be made payable to “ The 
and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.” 


oa AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
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The Combletion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather ; os 22 0 0 
Persian Leather oe te 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and eee THE TIMES PUBLISHING ecg LIMITED, 
ouse Square, London, E.0. 4.—March: 4, 


